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But though Charles had kept James's name out of the treaty and
possibly had not even made a verbal promise of his services to the
Spaniards, he had no intention of allowing James to remain in the
French Army, for clearly his transfer to the Spanish side would con-
solidate Charles's relations with his new allies. James failed to appre-
ciate his brother's interests at this time, he was anxious above all things
that his promising military career should not be interrupted, and he was
piqued by the absence (as far as he knew) of any demand on the Spanish
side for his services; he proposed to Charles a fantastic secret plan,
which he had discussed with Turenne, that Charles should publicly
send him an order to join him in Flanders, and, while privately conniv-
ing at his disobedience, should satisfy the Spaniards by pretended
anger at it. But Charles had few enough people to command as it was,
and it was not likely that he would wish to advertise to the world his
lack of control over his own younger brother.

Charles began to demand James's presence with him as soon as the
treaty between England and France had been signed and before his
departure from Cologne. As early as December 21, 1655, Jermyn
wrote that James would be back in Paris in a few days and would make
speedy preparations for the journey; but a fortnight later James in a
letter to Charles said that he was not being pressed to leave France and
did not expect such pressure for some time, that the arrival of the
Princess of Orange on a visit to her mother would delay him, that
Mazarin had promised to continue his pension after he left France but
had not given him a definite contract, and that all things considered it
would probably be the end of February before he could be with his
brother. At the end of January and again in the middle of February he
wrote saying that his plans were unsettled and that Mazarin was detain-
ing him by dilatoriness over the pension. Meanwhile, as he wrote, he
was having a very gay time in Paris :

This place is full of divertissements, there being no night that
there is not some good ball up and down the town. I believe you
have heard of that at the Chancellor's on Sunday last where there
was the greatest supper I have ever seen since I have been in this
country and the best collation at the ball; and ever since we have
not gone to bed till four in the morning.

During the next months James was evidently playing for time, for in
May Charles wrote to Ormonde that his brother was pleading "that if
it consists with my affairs it will be as much for his advantage as ever to
go into the field", but that he would reply "as I resolved before you
parted" (from Bruges). There was an absurd rumour at this time that